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Pheidias supervising the 
a building of the Parthenon nae) Specially ae by Fortinino Matania, R.I. 








Supreme oo of the World 


Qhe Parthenon 






HE Parthenon of Athens—that magnificent Doric temple, adorned by all 
that was best in Greek sculpture—is the supreme masterpiece of its kind. 
It has set a standard of perfection in art and architecture to which, for many 


centuries past, craftsmen have in vain aspired. 


Like other great works of genius, the Parthenon 
occupies a unique position in the realm of art. 
It is both incomparable and inimitable. 


In the realm of science, too, there are products 
that are outstanding by reason of their intrinsic 
merits and inherent qualities, and which continue 
to uphold their supremacy. 


A notable product of scientific research and 
one which has proved of the greatest health- 
giving value to countless thousands of persons 
throughout the world is delicious *Ovaltine '"— 
the supreme tonic food beverage. 


‘Ovaltine’ definitely stands in a class by itself. 
Prepared from the highest qualities of malt, milk 
and eggs, ‘Ovaltine’ contains every nutritive 
element required for maintaining perfect health 
and abundant vitality. 


The scientific processes used in the manufacture 
of ‘Ovaltine’ cannot be improved upon or used by 
others. Although imitations are made to look like 
*‘Ovaltine,’ there are very important differences. 


‘Ovaltine’ does not contain any Household Sugar. 
Furthermore, it does not contain Starch. Nor does 
it contain Chocolate or a large percentage of Cocoa. 


Quality always tells—insist on 


OVALTINE 


The Supreme Beverage for Health 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland: 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 
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Charivaria. 





A RUMOUR is current in journalistic 
circles that during the remaining Test 


| Matches a London evening paper will 


| that he was ac- 





| of making rain fall. 
| Apparently he has 


| fied by the return 


publish a special edition containing 
general news. 


The poet Pore is believed to have 


So will pedestrians if they have lived 
good lives. ee 

Offal is the title of a novel. Is this 
the beginning of a wave of candour 
among our novelists ? 


An Austrian has invented a piano 
which only the pianist can hear. There 


Well, Fleet 


says a financial paper. 
Street should know. 


Specially-organised plain-clothes 
police who attend Belgrade weddings 
to protect brides and bridegrooms from 
jealous former lovers are. dressed as 
guests and wear sprigs of rosemary. 
That’s for remembrance. 





umpired in a 
cricket-match. His 
works, however, 
supply noevidence 


quainted with the 
word “’Zat ?”’ 


Bombardment 
of the clouds with 
high explosives is 
advocated as a 
means of breaking 
the drought. Op- 
ponents of disarm- 
ament argue that 
this could never 
be effected with 
bows-and-arrows. 


A scientist de- 


clares that there is 
no known method 


never tried packing 
a picnic hamper. 
Colombois grati- 


of the throne of 
the Kings of Kan- 


' dy. It may be 
some consolation 
for the loss of the 
Blue Ribbon of 
the Turf. ins 
oo > —~F¥ank____ 
»\ Rey nolde 


| 
} 
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The weather re- 
port for Aberdeen 
recently recorded 
a high mean daily 
temperature. It!_ 





‘i ” ' 





Small Autograph-Hunter. “ Have you cot BrapMAN?” 
Smaller Autograph-Hunter. “ No, But I’VE GOT THE SIGNATURE OF A CHAP THAT HAS.” 


A burglar in 
North London re- 
cently stole a can- 
ary, a dress-suit 
and a quantity of 
ribbon. One theory 
is that he is setting 
up as a conjurer. 
ba 

“T am learning 
the violin at sixty- 
eight,” says a cor- 
respondent. We 
sympathise with 
his neighbours liv- 











ing at 66 and 70. 





“What is the 
best wood 
bridge _ tables?” 


dent. We suggest 


be the best. 


A man in Court 
recently said that 
he had lived for a 
long spell in Wales. 
Just the place for 
a long spell. 


% & 
% 


A well-known 
player declares 
that it is possible 
to keep a racket in 


La good condition for 
a four years. Another 
example of the 

Power of the Press. 


* 








would have been more tactful to say 


‘What becomes of our old horses ?”’ 
asks a correspondent. It is our experi- 
ence that they are always being en- 
tered for the Two-Thirty. 


An expert says that the motor-car 


of the future will be fitted with wings. 


should be no difficulty in allocating the 
Nobel Peace Prize this year. 


We read that a Rhode Island hen 
belonging to a Lincolnshire woman 
has laid an egg weighing six-and-a- 
quarter ounces. It is difficult to know 
what else the bird could have done 
with it. 


“Artificial yarns are doing well,” 


President RoosEvELT has ordered 
the restoration of the historic mace of 
the Canadian Parliament captured 
during the war of 1812. He is reported 
to have said, ‘‘ Return that bauble!” 


we 


In parts of China a creditor, instead 
of sending in an account, calls on the 
debtor and recites the details of what 
is owing. In many cases the bill is 
immediately footed. 


for | 


asks a correspon- | 


a good deal would | 
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The Climber. 





THE relationship between Binks and 
myself has always been of a very 
peculiar nature. No word of love has 
ever passed between us, and yet we 
have been partners in a very true, real 
and even beautiful sense. 

Binks was a rugger Blue. When I 
first met him he weighed fourteen stone 
and was silent as the grave. He told 
me he was a consultant laryngologist, 
and but for the fact that I had septic 
tonsils and a sympathetic nature it 
might have ended there. During the 
course of a neatly-executed tonsil- 
ectomy and subsequent convalescence 
he became more confidential and, 
of necessity, I more silent. With an 
aching throat and sympathetic eyes I 
listened to the story of his life, and I 
learned this big strong man’s secret 
ambition. He wished to shine in 
Society, to galvanise great men and 
captivate fair women. With the struc- 
ture of an ox and the silence of a 
sphinx he yet wished to sparkle at the 
tables of Mayfair and conquer in the 
drawing-rooms of Knightsbridge. 

I heard him to the end, and then 
quietly and with womanly tact I 
enumerated the tale of his social debits 
and credits. He heard me with grave 
eyes. I told him that tonsils were abso- 
lutely no good socially. 

“It is a real gift you have there,” I 
said, “but at a dinner-party, as con- 
versation, nauseating.” 

He agreed. 

“Can you sing?” I asked. 

“The last time I sang,” he replied, 
“was in Sunday School.” 

There is something very sweet and 
simple about Binks. I racked my 
weary brain. 

“You could talk about rugger?” I 
suggested. 

“T have tried,” he said, “but they 
don’t listen.” 

And then, surveying his huge frame, 
I hit upon the solution. 

“Can you perform any feats of 
strength ?” 

“T can lift up to ten stone above my 
head and hold it there,” he said 

No sooner said than done. Always 
a light-weight, and still lighter after 
my tonsilectomy, I offered myself im- 
mediately and he swung me up like 
a feather and hurled me round the 
ceiling with a shout of triumph. 

From that time Binks achieved his 
ambition. London Society is fickle and 
hazardous at all times, but it responds 
at once to the original, the simple and 
the strong. With nothing but a super- 
abundance of muscle, an infinite desire 
to give pleasure and a feminine appre- 


ciation of the exact moment when that 
pleasure would be most acceptable, we 
conquered London. 

At first at the parties we attended 
no one took much notice of us. I was 
regarded as a vivacious but fairly 
ordinary girl, Binks as a possible bridge 
hand. But when the wine had flowed 
and the party warmed, when the 
gentlemen joined the ladies and merri- 
ment was afoot, then came our 
moment. I whispered “Now!” He 
seized me like a feather, lifted me and 
hurled me round the ceiling. The party 
screamed, half-amused, half-horrified. 
Laughingly I implored him to desist, 
but still he hurled me round and 
still the guests responded, fascinated, 
amazed and altogether enchanted at 
our audacity. 

We were at once asked everywhere. 
They called Binks “King Kong” and 
me “Titania.” He was made. Nothing 
succeeds like success. After this there 
was no repressing Binks. He almost 
became vivacious. And now, having 
fully attested his physical prowess, 
intoxicated by a sense of power, he 
would quietly replace me upon the floor 
and with my assistance proceed with 
a programme of intellectual parlour- 
tricks and psychical experiments never 
before calculated to such a nicety. 
Together with secret formulas we 
announced what books people had been 
reading, what thoughts they were 
thinking and what was the date of 
their birth. 

London Society, always romantic, 
of course coupled us together instantly, 
but our partnership was purely of a 
parlour nature ; no word of love passed, 
nothing but the date of our next en- 
gagement and a short rehearsal of the 
agreed formula. 

Last night he saw me home after the 
Saxmundams’ party. He seemed to 
walk on air. Lady Saxmundam had 
watched him with starry eyes, she had 
called him an intellectual giant and 
invited us to accompany her to the 
Scott-Smithers’ buffet-supper. More- 
over, she was a clear case of sinus 
trouble, and she had a very distin- 
guished connection. 

I hated to drag him to earth, but 
at length I said, “Binks, to-night I 
promised to marry Reggie Saxmun- 
dam.” 

He stopped dead, his face fell. 

“When ?” he asked. 

“Very soon. He has loved me ever 
since he saw me spinning round the 
ceiling.” 

“But what 
object ?”’ 

“Binks,” I said, “I have told Reggie 
about our partnership.” 

“Not our formulas?” said Binks. 


about us? Will he 


“Not the formulas. I have told him 
that nothing, not even our love, can 
touch the peculiar relationship that 
exists between you and me. That will 
always be sacred, the formulas are still 
our secret, and, subject to the exig- 
encies of time and weight, our hand- 
turn will, I hope, proceed. Reggie him- 
self has absolutely no objection.” 

“Good!” said Binks. ‘Next Tues- 
day at the Scott-Smithers’.” 

We said good-night. 








“Over the Waste of Waters ” 
(Sez Lord Byron). 





THEY ’ve warned the harassed house- 
wife 
That she must have a care; 
She mustn’t bath the baby, 
She mustn't wash her hair. 
A dripping tap she'll have to stop 
Or hear about it from the cop. 
This dreadful drought—this water- 
scare. ... 


But have you watched the fountains 
playing in Trafalgar Square ? 


Be careful with the kettle, 
Go easy with the bath, 
Don’t let the leaky hose-pipe 
Bedew the garden-path. 
Don’t leave your sponge all wet with 


dew 
Or else they ’ll have the law on you; 
For aqua-vite’s rich and rare. . . . 


But have you watched the fountains 
playing in Trafalgar Square ? 


Ah! . . . We’ve investigated, 

We’ve found they’re playing fair, 
For all the water falling down 

Is thrown back in the air. 
It’s simply siphoned round and round; 
Evaporation? Nota pound... (?) 
But still the country-folk declare 
“It’s opp there’s not a drop to 

spare,” 


For Have you seen the fountains 
playing in Trafalgar Square ? 








How We Lost the Test. 
“England 83 for two. (Hammond st and 
Son report: Hen eggs 1/8 to 2/-, pullets Old- 
field b Grimmett 16).”—Northants Paper. 





“The island will be faced with starvation 
in ten years. The S.P.G. is doing its best 
and has sent out another chaplain.” 

Speaker from Tristan da Cunha. 


But what is one among so many? 





“Tf there are people who do not want the 
local cinemas to be open on Sundays they 
can demand a pill.”—Local Paper. 

It is not for us to say whether they will 
deserve it. 
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“TI DON’T BLAME 





YER MOTHER FER LEAVIN’ YER FARVER WHEN SHE SEE YOU.” 








“Sing a Merry Madrigal... .” 





Our Madrigal Society may not com- 
pare very favourably with the Bach 
Choir, but when you consider that we 
only practise once a fortnight and that 
of the forty members there are never 
more than twelve present—the re- 
mainder suffering from influenza, pre- 
vious engagements or mere forgetful- 
ness—our efforts meet with more 
success than would appear probable. 

Alas! we have no real stars among 
our performers, but Lady Plummett, 
our leading soprano, modestly admits 
that as a girl she was often told by 
her mother that she could have made 
her fortune in “Gilbert and Sullivan.” 
Unluckily neither GILBERT nor SULLI- 
VAN was aware of the fact. 

Our leading bass, Lord Blow, has 
such a wide vocal range that some of 
his notes do not appear to be on the 
register at all; and, though I don’t like 
| boasting, | myself have a distinctly 
moving voice which many people have 
remarked upon. 

We meet once a fortnight in Lady 
Plummett’s drawing-room, under the 


able guidance of Mr. Baker, a profes- 
sional choir-master, whose patience 
apparently knows no bounds. 

Last Thursday we had a record 
attendance. There were sixteen of us, 
including the Plummetts’ French gov- 
erness, an alleged expert at singing 
Breton folk-songs, whose English was 
just good enough to hum in. 

“You’re not looking at me,” sighed 
Mr. Baker. “‘ How do you expect to sing 
together if you don’t watch the beat ?” 

“It’s the notes,” said Lady Plummett 
plaintively. “There’s such a lot of 
them somehow. Most of the time I 
don’t know where I am at all.” 

“T’ve noticed that,” said Miss 
Taylor, who, in conjunction with the 
other altos, or alti (as they preferred to 
call themselves), treated the sopranos, 
or soprani (as they detested being 
called), with good-natured contempt. 
“T mean,” she added quickly, “I 
noticed we weren’t together.” 

“And the words!” groaned Mr. 
Baker, mopping his forehead with a 
large green handkerchief. ‘‘We shan’t 
get anywhere unless you pronounce 
the words.” 

“What is a dodkin, anyhow ?” 


asked Lord Blow querulously from 
among the basses. He pointed to his 
music and read scornfully 





“Hey nonny, nonny no, 
Let ’s wield the merry bodkin! 
Let’s strike it on the tabor, oh! 
And pipe it on the dodkin! ” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, dear, what a 
dodkin is,” replied his wife, turning 
round to glare at him, ‘“‘as long as you 
pronounce the d’s and k’s and things. 
What a nice hat you’ve got on, 
Mildred!” she continued, pointing at 
Lady Plummett’s head. ‘Where did 
you find it?” 

“My dear, it’s a very funny story—” 

“Please!” pleaded Mr. Baker, wav- 
ing his white baton in despair. “‘Let’s 
try this once again. I know it’s diffi- 
cult, but not impossible. Now—on the 
fourth beat you begin. One, two, 
three .. .” 

“Oh, wait a minute!” screamed 
young Mrs. Rockingham, clutching her 
music to her breast. “I’ve forgotten 
my note!” 

“F, Mrs. Rockingham,” hissed Lady 
Plummett. 

“T know it’s F, but what does it 
sound like?” 


” 
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“Aaaa!” sang the altos helpfully. 

“Aaaa!” sang the tenors on an 
entirely different note. 

“Ping!” went Mr. Baker on the 
piano on yet a third note. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Rocking- 
ham. 

“Now, are we ready? One, two, 
three . . .” and off we went. 

The soprano voices rose clear and 
loud as the sound of bats on a summer 
evening; the altos, pleased at being 
able to sustain their part with a certain 
accuracy, buzzed like bees in imme- 
morial elms; the two tenors, who were 
rarely if ever heard, opened and shut 
their mouths like goldfish. Meanwhile, 
like the distant rumbling of thunder 
among the hills, the basses growled 
and boomed and grunted their porcine 
way along. 

This time the result was really suc- 
cessful, barring the fact that the altos 
finished three bars after everyone else, 
and that Lord Blow sang the word 
“dodkin” with such alarming violence 
that the tenors dropped their only copy 
of the madrigal under the sofa and 
spent the next quarter-of-an-hour on 
the floor. 

However, as Mr. Baker explained, 
it’s the words that matter. 

“Take page three,” he said. ““When 
you sing ‘Leap and skip, hop and trip’ 
on those quaver beats, I particularly 
want to hear the p’s.” 

“It goes so fast,” sighed old Lady 
Teasington, “I get all tied up.” 

“Tt’s her teeth,” whispered Miss 
Taylor to a neighbouring _ tenor. 
“They ’re not her own.” 

“Whose are they?” asked the tenor 
nervously and retired behind his 
music, 

Miss Taylor did not deign to reply. 
“T shall never get to know that young 
man,” she mumbled to herself. 

“Now, please,” repeated Mr. Baker; 
“from the top of the page. 

‘Leap and skip, 
Hop and trip, 


Turn about 
In the rout 


7%» 


He tapped the beat with his baton on 
the piano. 

The choir gathered itself together, 
took a deep breath and began with a 
deafening roar that shook the ceiling. 

Lady Plummett, her head nodding 
gaily from side to side, was pronouncing 
her p’s with an almost religious fervour. 

“Skeapp and lipp, 
Tropp and hipp, 


Turn arout 
In the bout!” 


she sang, while Lady Teasington, her 








face strained and contorted, was singing 
| “Tumtitum, hop, hop, tumtitum, skip, 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 








skip,” occasionally pushing her teeth 
back into place with a loud but not 
unmusical click. 

‘*“HoP!” roared Lord Blow, sustain- 
ing the note far into the next bar. “I 
beg your pardon,” he said as the neigh- 
houring bass recoiled, ““but one must 
pronounce the p’s, you know.” 

By this time the choir, inspired by 
the violence of Mr. Baker’s conducting, 
was excelling all its previous efforts. 
Mademoiselle’s humming had now 
become purely mechanical. From the 
fervent glaze of her eyes it was clear 
that she was back among her native 
Bretons. One felt that at any moment 
she might burst into a traditional 
French fisher-song in praise of Sole 
Colbert. 

Mercifully, however, she refrained, 


and in another moment the choir had 
miraculously managed to end all to- 
gether and were looking round at one 
another with not unpardonable pride. 

“That was much better,” said Mr. 
Baker, stuffing his music into a leather 
case. “‘I daresay in a few weeks’ time 
you will be able to keep to your parts 
without my keeping to them for you.” 
He nodded encouragingly. “‘ And when 
you practise, ladies, be careful of the 
beat. That’s all, thank you!” He 
bowed, picked up his case and swept 
from the room. 

Lady Plummett sighed. “How 
contrapuntal it all seems, doesn’t it?” 
she said. And we agreed, to save time. 

“All the same,” said Lord Blow, ‘‘I 
wish someone would tell me what a 
dodkin is.” 
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THE ALDERSHOT TATTOO—DAYLIGHT DRESS-REHEARSAL. 


A DELIGHTFUL GENERAL SAID, “ WHAT WE WANT TO MAKE THINGS PERFECT IS RAIN.” 
REALLY HAVE LIKED IT IF HE’D GOT IT? 


I FEEL much as WILBERFORCE 
must have felt when the slave- 
racket showed signs of cracking. 
It is a fine and rare sensation. 

For some time now I have 
spared neither the written nor 
the spoken word in castigation 
of certain pagan lung-developing 
appliances productive of caco- 
phony which, I am assured by its 
admirers, sounds at its best in 
the fardistance. I refer to bag- 
pipes; and there has lately been 
such an outbreak of the things, 
wailing and drooling all over 
our Christian city that my cause 
hasseemed almost hopeless. But 
this week two facts of the ut- 
most significance have come to 
light. In the House of Lords a 
Protection of Animals (Cruelty 
to Dogs) Scotland Bill has been 
introduced, and, though I have 
not yet seen its text, I do not 
doubt its contents. And—even 
more material—there is not a 


single bagpipe this year in the que Tarroo PEOPLE WORK HARD FOR THEIR CHARITIES, BUT 
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Now THE POINT IS, WOULD HE 


By THE WAY, THIS IS THE SIEGE oF NAMUR—COMPLETE WITH RAIN. 


After this ecstatic discovery I | 


glanced round Rushmoor to find 
that our old friend the Castle, 
which in various guises has by 
now housed most of the hosts of 
history, has been given what I 
took to be a Louis Quatorze 
front, in order that it may ap- 
proximate to the Citadel of Na- 
mur of 1695 and be a fitting 
background for the prowess of 
that great man, Marshal Boufi- 
lers, honoured by soldiers for 
his superb defence of this town 
and by writers of light verse for 
providing them with a passable 
rhyme to that difficult word 
“soufflé.” At the back of the 
castle a sort of Early Flemish 
garden suburb has been added, 
with plenty of picturesque red 
turrets for King William’s can- 
noneers to aim at. 

In Item One massed buglers 
sound the various calls while 
a battalion in camp enacts 
them; after which a battalion 


whole Tattoo! It is the begin- A FLAG WEEK OUGHT TO BE EASY; AND IT WOULD GIVE OUR of the Somerset Light Infantry 
ning, I am confident, of the end. corczous BRASS-HATS A CHANCE TO EXPLOIT THEIR CHARM, in the uniform of 1880 gives a 
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demonstration of drill to the bugle. 


The quick movements of Light In- 
fantry are very pretty to watch It is 
of course ordinary infantry fitted with 


ia lower gear, which is of immense 


advantage in the hillier corners of the 
Empire. 

Item Two is a P.T. display by 
hundred-and-eighty officers and 
men taken from two regiments, 
though not specially selected. 
No words of command are given, 
but they drill to music, and the 
effect is striking. I don’t quite 
know why they are so thrilling 
a sight, but they are. 

Next comes the big set-piece 
before the castle, the Siege of 
Namur, divided into two parts. 
The first shows the English at- 
tacking, after their artillery 
(making a row which satisfied 
even the high bang-standard of 
the sixty-nine thousand school- 
children present) has smashed a 
breach in the walls. And when I 
tell you that behind each detach- 
ment of Fusiliers come a hundred 
pioneers carrying woolsacks and 
gabions, you will understand 
what a tough engagement it is. 
In the second scene Marshal 
Boufflers and the remnant of his 
men march out with full honours 
and salute Dutch William. The 
whole piece is a charming essay 
in pageantry. 

Before we go on to the Musical 
Drive I must tell you about the 
new central control room, which 
[ was privileged to inspect. As 
a mechanical nerve-centre it is 
only comparable, I suppose, to 
the Dramatic Control Panel at 
the B.B.C. 

Under the old system orders 
were transmitted to the different 
points of the arena by telephone, 
but now everything is done 

| by light-signals. The room itself 
is quite small, set high in the 
| middle of the Grand-Stand with 
|an uninterrupted view, and 
| sizzling with electric wires and 
switches; the handful of casual 
supermen who inhabit it and 
| who happen to know which 
switch is which can juggle 
with the cast of five thousand 
| exactly as they please. Whether their 
signal-code embraces certain powerful 
military phrases with which the old 
| telephones were surely not unac- 
| quainted I hardly liked to ask, but I 
should say it does. 
| The Musical Drive is not made easier 
| by the fact that, in spite of careful 
| Watering, the arena is as hard as iron 
| and thick with dust. To me the Drive 
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ARMY 
SIMPLY DON’T KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT IT. 


OF THE FLEET” ARE INEVITABLE, BUT LOOK AT THE 


ONLY 


always remains the most exciting 
spectacle the Army can _ provide; 
nothing mechanised seems to touch it. 
Two battalions of Guards in the white 
undress tunics of 1914 follow, and after 
a display of sentry-drill accompanied 
by the Massed Bands they let off a 


feu-de-joie—the first there has been at 





WILL MESS ABOUT WITH SHIPS, AND 











THING 
OFFICERS WHO RUN NAVy WEEK WILL PRODUCE A SOLDIER. 
AFTER ALL IT WOULD ONLY BE FAIR. 


TO HOPE FOR IS THAT THE 


a Tattoo. The joie of the children was 
beyond doubt. 

The Fifth Item is the special turn of 
the Massed Bands, and very impressive 
it is. Selections from Tannhduser are 
played by a vast number of instrument- 
lists, whose enormous output.of sound 
is toned down by the size of Rushmoor 
until it seems strangely distant; while 
outside the castle incidents from the 


THE “ FRINGES 


NAVAL 


opera are admirably staged. It is worth 
noting that the bands have memorised 
all their pieces and that not a sheet of 
music goes into the arena. 

Next comes a view of Hounslow 
Camp in 1686, showing a Royal Party 
coming down to watch the troops at 
drill; and then the Grand Finale, the 
Rally of Empire. For this the 
whole cast of the Tattoo assem- 
bles, and obviously the scene will 
be much more effective at night 
when the searchlights are able to 
pick up or black out at will and 
the entrances will not be ob- 
served. The torchbearers again 
form patterns with their little 
illuminated boxes, and I imagine 
that at night the searchlights 
will not be switched on until 
the whole Empire Tableau is 
complete. They will disclose 
Britannia, enthroned on the 
top of a de luxe model of one of 
those erections from which they 
mend tram-wires, and her loyal 
troops around her. She is 
dressed, as the conventions 
demand, in the usual fireman’s 
helmet and white night-dress, 
and I dare say in sandals. (It is 
an interesting speculation to 
wonder who it was who first 
designed this extraordinarily 
unrepresentative kit for the 
representative Englishwoman— 
I have never seen another Eng- 
lishwoman wearing it; and also 
to wonder whether Britannia 
looks the same at home.) Her 
merchant vessels. trip sedately 
about on good subsidised legs 
[Mr. Runcman, please note!], 
and in the distance a huge 
scale model of the Empress of 
Britain appears, which will be 
brightly lit. Suddenly the noise 
of war rouses Britannia, and she 
waves her trident to the cor- 
ners of her Empire, while trum- 
pets sound. At night it should 
be a magnificent sight. 

This year I missed the friendly 
aeroplane which usually swoops 
down on the Tattoo, though I 
see the Producer’s difficulty in 
the absence of any modern turns. 
But would it not be a good idea 
to engage Mr. Twice of recent 
celebrity to descend in a Bird of 
Destiny and drop a rotten egg on the 
doomed citadel of Namur? _—_ ERIc. 


THEY 


SHIP! 








“The bells will be worked by an electric 
battery, and the familiar cry of the sox, 
‘Give her ten,’ will not be heard.” 

Jersey Paper. 
It will still be permissible, however, to 
whisper, “Give her sox.” 
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As Others Hear Us. 


Calling. 

“Tr needn’t be more than ten min- 
utes, need it ?”’ 

“T shouldn’t think so. Say quarter- 
of-an-hour at the very outside. Half- 
past two now, about quarter-past three 
till half-past, quarter-past four or say 
helf-past because of picking up the ice, 
and that brings us home for tea.” 
“Unless they ’re out.” 

“With any luck. It’s frightfully 





fine. 
“Yes, but they might be gardening 
or something.” 

“How awful!” 

“How much do you know about 
them?” 

“Oh, everything. I hada letter Do 
you know who I mean by a woman 


| and her husband who were in the Army, 


and their aunt stayed at the same hotel 
in St. Leonards that time John hurt 
his foot?” 

“Yes, rather.” 

“Well, it’s them. They wrote to the 


| aunt and the aunt wrote to me.” 


“But it isn’t them themselves, is 


| it? Because I remember you definitely 


said Delhi.” 

“Oh, yes, I did, and I still do. No, 
this is the husband’s sister and her 
husband, or something. ’ 

“Come to live, or just for the 
summer ?” 

“To live. They’ve bought it. One 
thing is, they'll probably do for 
tennis.” 

“We've got a new couple near us, 


| and will you believe it, she plays tennis 
| and he doesn’t. So that simply makes 
| another extra woman.” 








“They ought to be shot. 
them.” 

“Well, yes, but specially her, don’t 
you think?” 

“Yes; I do.” 

“Well, go on. 
name?” 

“Cray. I said so at breakfast.” 

“So you did. Any special Crays?” 

** Wiltshire.” 

“T know. That house that’s men- 
tioned in Doomsday Book, near 
Devizes.” 

“That’s it. And the last old man 
married three wives, one after the 
other.” 

“Exactly like Henry VIII.” 

“Yes, and the last one was the only 
one who didn’t die first.” 

“Exactly like Henry VIII.” 

“T know. That’s what I said.” 

“Any children?” 

“Thousands, I believe. I know the 
aunt used to talk about twins and a 
baby.” 


Both of 


Have they got a 


“Was the aunt his or hers?” 

“Oh, hers. She was a Hay.” 

“The Hays?” 

“Yes. If you mean Hampshire.” 

“Yes. One of them married a Post 
of Popham.” 

“Yes, that’s right. The youngest. 
Popham just beyond Horsham.” 

“T see exactly who they are now. 
Only just tell me if there’s anything 
one oughtn’t to say or anything. If 
their grandfather was hanged last 
year. That kind of thing.” 

“Tsn’t it awful howone always does?” 

“T think there’s a kind of fate about 
it.” 

“So do I. Absolutely. Like when I 
did nothing but talk about honey to 
the people at the Castle.” 

“Was it awful?” 

“My dear, frightful! They’re mar- 
malade! Made of it. Quite literally.” 

“Did they mind?” 

“They didn’t say anything, of course. 
Not one word. But it was too frightful 
for me. And you know the way the 
ground simply won’t open and swallow 
one up.” 

“IT know. It never does, does it? 
Well, we needn’t worry about marma- 
lade here, I suppose ?”’ 

“T should think not. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR.” 

“Ts this them?” 

“The lodge. And they may be out, 
because the gate’s open.” 

“How marvellous!” 

“Tt would be, wouldn’t it ? 
wonder why one does it.” 

“Oh, well, after all. When it’s people 
one knows all about.” E. M. D. 


More like 


I often 








Britain Outwashed. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—I have just 
read with some annoyance a revolting 
column of figures compiled by some 
officious person showing the amount 
of soap used annually per head (or 
body) of population in nine countries. 
The list purports to prove that as 
a nation Great Britain is “ outwashed ” 
by the United States of America, 
Holland and Denmark. 

Much as [ hate statistics in common 
with all nice women, I should require 
many more on the subject before I 
could accept this conclusion. To begin 
with the average area of the different 
bodies would have to be considered. 
It may well be that the area of Dane 
may exceed by several square inches 
that of a Briton. 

Then the weight, volume and texture 
of washable garments come into the 
question. One can readily believe that 
the acreage of a Dutch petticoat, for 
instance, would constitute a formid- 
able factor in a laundry bill. 








| 
| 

As for the United States, peacocking | 
at the top of the list with 23 pounds of | 
soap per person as against our miser- | 
able 18 pounds, the greater measure of | 
freedom which American women have | 
achieved accounts for the difference. 
Whereas we are hounded out of our, 
or rather their, bathrooms by bellow. | 
ing brothers and roaring husbands the | 
moment we are reasonably clean, they | 
are allowed to wallow idly in perfumed 
lather, read, smoke and dissolve and | 
quite forget the soap. 

In spite of all this, however, these 
statistics rankle. The thought that 
five other countries use even less soap 
than we in no wise consoles me for 
our undistinguished position. I am 
unable to derive any comfort from the 
thought that a Russian manages on 
5 pounds a year. And I thought that 
perhaps through your columns (you 
know your readers really do wash, 
dear Mr. Punch) you might advocate 
a National Washing Week with “ Waste 
More Soap ” as a slogan. 

It would hit up our score enorm- 
ously if during that week women were 
allowed to stay in their baths as long 
as they pleased instead of being harried 
and chivied out of them as usual. Of | 
course their menfolk would have to 
spend less time in them, but they | 
could easily occupy the time saved 
and help on the cause by slicing up | 
tablets of soap which could afterwards | 
be thrown away, and, if they hked, 
sing and swear in order to produce 
bathroom effects. 

The possibilities of the scheme are 
endless. Inter-’varsity bubble-blowing 
matches would be organised. And 
your artist, Mr. BeLcHER, might be 
willing to assist by inducing his char- 
ladies to leave two bars of soap instead 
of one in their buckets. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
CanpDIDA WHITE. 














Reassuring News for Shoppers. 
“We feel that no customer can come here 
for knickers and go away without them.” 
Daily Paper. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Si Monumentum Requiris, 

Circumloquere. 
“He asked the Government whether it was | 
regarded as quite impossible to make some | 
step, even a preliminary step, for the purpose | 
of arriving at some degree of agreement to | 

put us in process of arriving at stabilization.” 

Daily Paper. 





“The bride and bridegroom first met when | 
cousin, Mr. Stephen , wore a gown of | 
ice-white taffeta of Edwardian design, with a | 

| 
| 





flounce which formed the train.” 

Bristol Paper. 
An occasion surely which none of them | 
will ever forget. | 
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“T BELIEVE YOU WOULD HAVE BEATEN ME, Miss BROWNE, IF YOU WERE NOT HANDICAPPED BY YOUR SKIRTS.” 
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| to them, and that nothing 
annoys him so much asa limit- 
| ation of this indulgence. 


| garrulous Spaniard who was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| shop.” Our language abounds 


| nected with speech—jaw, 
| jabber, chatter, rant, gossip, 


| ink slinger, 


| tub - thumper, 
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Free Speech. 


I supPosE there is more nonsense 
talked about Free Speech than about 
any other of the nonsensical subjects 
which occupy from time to time the 
thoughts of this great nation. 

One would suppose from most of the 
discussions of the subject— 


(a) That the rights of Free Speech 


| are firmly guaranteed by the British 


Constitution ; 
(6) That a general right of Free 
Speech is in theory desirable; and 


cult thing in the world to make a speech 
without doing damage of one kind or 
another. As we have recently seen, 
more harm may be done to the body 
politic by one sober speech than by 
thousands of drunken ditties. Yet we 
cling to that which is dangerous and 
condemn that which is without much 
harm. And those, mark you, who claim 
most loudly the right to make un- 
limited speeches are those who are 
least competent to do this difficult and 
risky thing. 

And so working backwards, we come 
to (a). Rightly or wrongly, as I have 
said before, there is nothing about Free 


like it), shock the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN 
or reveal official secrets. Indeed, when 
one comes to think it out, it is amazing 
that we speak as freely as we do. The 
only people who really possess a right 
of free speech are Judges, Counsel and 
Members of Parliament—and they only 
in certain specified buildings. 

Our ancestors, then, did not approve 
of Free Speech; and there is not a great 
deal of evidence that we do. I know 
whenever I say anything I get into 
trouble with somebody. On the other 
hand, the citizens who really want to 
make or listen to speeches are, I 
believe, a very small fraction of the 





(c) That the Englishman in 
fact is particularly fond of 
making speeches or listening 


There are things to be said 
concerning each of these as- 
sumptions. 

(c), the third and last, is 
perhaps the queerest. If it 
were the wordy Frenchman or 


constantly insisting on his 
right to say what he liked 
whenever he hked one could 
understand it. But this is the 
strong silent Englishman we 
are discussing, who likes action 
and detests mere “talk,” who 
will even sometimes contemp- 
tuously refer to his own be- 
loved Parliament (where there 
is more Free Speech than any- 
where) as a mere “talking- 


in opprobrious words con- 


gab, prosy, garrulous, verbose, 
word - spinner, 
phrase-monger, long-winded, 
tittle - tattle, 
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TRAVEL NOTES. 


SPANISH SPORTSMAN TAKING HIS GUN OUT FOR A 


LARK. 


population. If the country was 
really raging to express itself 
in the form of public speeches 
these mass demonstrations 
would be really massive; but 
the remarkable thing about 
them always is the millions of 
people who are not there. I 
believe the yearners after un- 





fettered utterance to be infin- 
itely fewer than the citizens | 
who would like to be able to | 
get a glass of beer when they | 
want it. Yet many of the | 
Free Speechers are highly con. | 
temptuous towards the Free | 
Drinkers. (I am in favour of | 
both, and am therefore almost ! 
the only consistent statesman | 
we possess.) 
We have recently, for ex- | 
ample, had the extraordinary 
spectacle of Mr. Isaac Foor | 
standing in the van of the de- | 
fenders of liberty— the same | 
dear Isaac Foot who wants to | 
cut down (rightly or wrongly) | 
the few remaining liberties of | 
the people in the matter of | 
beer. Mr. Isaac Foor and | 
others (rightly, I gather, so far | 
as I understand the question) 
are excited about the Disaffec- 








| slander, mud-slinging, et cetera, et cetera. 


And yet nothing (apparently) excites 
us more than the suggestion that an 
Englishman should not be free to earn 
these epithets whenever he feels in- 
clined. It is like a teetotaler insisting 
on the Right to Booze. 

(b) The assertion of an absolute 
right to do something implies that this 
thing can, as a rule, be safely done by 
almost anyone. The right to walk along 
the pavement in a quiet fashion may 
be enjoyed by the meanest citizen 
(provided that he does not cause an 
obstruction, loiter with intent to com- 
mit a felony, or use insulting words or 
threatening behaviour). But speech, 
surely, is not one of these safe and 
simple operations. It is the most diffi- 





Speech in the British Constitution. 
There is nothing about it in Magna 
Carta. There is nothing about it in the 
Bill of Rights (except in regard to 
speeches in Parliament). It is an en- 
tirely modern conception. Until the 
second half of the last century the 
newspapers were licensed, controlled 
and taxed; they have to be registered 
now, and, like the rest of us, in 
theory they possess no Right of Free 
Speech at all. The only right we 
have is to say what we like provided 
that we do not offend against the laws 
of treason, sedition, blasphemy, libel, 
slander, obscenity, profane oaths, 
divorce (and, in a short while, betting), 
use insulting or threatening language, 
cause a breach of the peace (or sound 


tion Bill. But the principles 
upon which they condemn that measure 
are precisely the same principles which 
I have been proclaiming for the last | 
ten years, without the smallest support | 
from Mr. Isaac Foot and Co. And the | 
search-warrant clause, which enrages | 
them more than anything, is copied | 
almost (but not quite) word for word | 
from the Licensing Laws. But so long 
as it was only beer Mr. Isaac Foor did | 
not mind at all how much the “Eng. | 
lishman’s Castle” stood in danger of | 
violation. | 
It might be said, then, that Mr. Isaac | 
Foot thinks that the distribution of | 
seditious literature is more desirable | 
and defensible than the distribution of | 
beer. I shall not say that, for it might | 
not be fair and would certainly not be | 
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tactful. Indeed, I welcome the con- 
version of so stout a combatant to the 
cause of liberty. But until the conver- 
sion is complete he must not expect me 
to come and support his meetings. 
The truth is, I fear, that we are all 
in favour of free speech as long as we 
agree with it. This is shown by the in- 
creasing use of the word “ provocative.” 
When one of our enemies begins to ex- 
ercise his “ right of free speech”’ effec- 
tively, that is, so as to persuade people, 
we say that he is “provocative.” In 
other words, he is unfair. He is bowling 
‘body-line,” and almost anything may 
be done to him. Theatrical managers 
and novelists ‘welcome criticism” so 
| long as it is favourable. But few of us 
| believe in free speech if the other fellow 
| looks like getting away with it. 
I was present at the ‘Hunger 
Marchers’”’ demonstration in Hyde 
Park. That was hotly defended as an 
exercise of the Englishman’s right of 
public assembly and free speech; and 
[ took some part in that defence. I 
heard some of the speeches (though, 
as at most of the great free-speech 
demonstrations, most of what was said 
| was quite inaudible to most of those 
| present.) What I did hear was inter- 
| esting and instructive, but definitely 
“provocative.” What would have been 
said if the Fascists had organised a 
_“counter-march” and attempted by 
| concerted interruptions to break that 

meeting up? Yet some at least of the 
| same people who insisted on the right 
| of the Hunger Marchers to march, mect 
| and speak, consider it highly “ provoca- 
| tive” of Sir OswaLp Mos .ey to hold 
| a meeting at Olympia, and think it a 

perfectly proper proceeding to break 

that meeting up and deny Sir OswaLp 
| the much-prized right of free speech. 
I “hold no brief,” as the politicians 
say (why should they hold a brief, 
anyway?), either for Fascists or 
|Communists. But if there is to be free 
speech it must be free for all, for me as 
well as Mr. Isaac Foor, for Sir OSwALD 
as well as Mr. W. HAaNNINGTON (pro- 
_ vided none of usoffends against the laws 
_ aforesaid). But if that right is going to 

be exercised in such a manner as to 
| cause a continual public nuisance the 
question does arise whether speeches 
should not be treated in the same 
manner as beer—that is, licensed, con- 
| trolled and taxed. I am in favour of 
| absolute freedom with regard to beer; 
| but if, when freedom was conceded, the 
| nation burst into an orgy of drunken- 
ness (which I do not expect) I should 
| be the first to say that liberty had been 

abused and must be diminished. I see 
no reason at all why the act of public 
speaking should be regarded as a more 
sacred act than the act of public 
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drinking. If every public speaker were 
licensed and taxed there would be more 
thought and less speaking, and the en- 
tertainment industry would be relieved 
of much unfair competition. If Mr. 
Isaac Foot were compelled by law to 
stop speaking punctually at ten o’clock 
—or even nine—it would be very good 
for his soul, though no doubt his con- 
sumers would be disappointed. It 
might even be found desirable to limit 
political meetings to a maximum of 
104 days in the year (as it is proposed 
to do in the case of dog-race meetings). 
I am not, mind you, in favour of any 
of this, for, as I think I said before, I 
am unique and believe in freedom— 
until it is abused. I merely suggest that 
one or two people I can think of might 
profitably follow the same line of 
thought. A. P. H. 


As yet the “Use Less Water” 
notices have not been displayed in bars. 


E> oR 


A Sussex Parish Council is attempt- 
ing to bring in a speed-limit of eight 
miles per hour. This rather reflects on 
the athletic prowess of the local hens 
in crossing the road. 


x &k * 


The railways will never be able to 
compete with charabancs until passen- 
gers are allowed to perch on the guard’s 
van, waving streamers and playing 
cornets. 








“Gentleman, 32, married, desires change.” 

Advt. in Daily Paper. 
We think he should try to stick it for 
the sake of the children. 
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“TI pDIDN’T KNOW YOU’D EVER TAKEN THAT CAR ABROAD.” 


“AS A MATTER OF FACT I HAVEN'T, BUT I po GET SOME ATTENTION NOW.” 

















Island Story. 


THE sun was shining gaily as I sprang 
twittering with excitement into the 
luxurious motor-coach which was to 
bear me to the Runnymede Pageant. I 
have always been excited by pageants. 
Other open-air festivities—Wimble- 
don, Ascot, Lord’s—I enjoy in my own 
| quiet way; but there is something 
| about a pageant that is different. It 
| makes people look different. I suppose 
_ it is something to do with clothes— 
the ruffs and tights, the baldrics and 
| wimples and horned helmets—which 
| marks it out from other social functions 
| and gives it an atmosphere of its own. 
| At any rate, whatever it is I know that 
| it goes to my head. 

“To see a monk in a waxed moustache, 

A queen in a canvas bower, 

To see the centuries in a mackintosh 

And eternity in a shower ”— 
these are things that never fail to 
| thrill me; and I hope that while I 
| continue to live and move and go to 
| pageants they never will. 
The fact is—I will not conceal it 
| from you—I have taken part in 


pageants myself before now. This 
hand has wielded a pike at Senlac. 
These feet have trodden on the trains 
of countesses and queens. Not only I 
myself but the bulk of my belongings 
have featured before now in these 
summer synopses of our Island Story. 
My own waterproof boots have encased 
the legs of Roundheads and of Cavaliers. 
From my own bed have been taken the 
counterpanes that have upholstered 
the coursers of Plantagenets and peers. 
So that on the subject of pageantry I 
feel that I can write with as much 
authority as most people, or more. 
Pageantry! What a wealth of col- 
oured images the word calls up! What 
visions of heraldic splendour, of blaz- 
oned armoury and pomp, of peeresses 
and rectors’ wives footing it in farthin- 
gales in high-walled gardens! What 
memories too of alarms and excursions, 
of ambuscadoes and of foreign arms— 


“Of old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago” 


as to who shall be Mary Queen of Scots 
and who the Maid-in-Waiting, who 
wear the genuine Tudor dress and who 
the garment run up for the occasion by 


the Women’s Institute! Why, the very | 
word is like a bell that tolls me back | 
to my sole selfish exhibition of temper | 
on the day when, promised the part of 
Dr. Johnson in the Tittering Pageant 
of 1921, I was informed at the last 
moment—the last moment, mark you! 
—that I hadn’t the necessary presence 
for the part, and was relegated to the 
status of an Angle or a Jute! And that 
historic day, too, when Charlemagne 
and all his peerage fell like hungry 
vultures on the sandwiches and sherry 
which had been set aside for the Bishop 
of Barnet! What, you ask, was 
Charlemagne doing in the Tittering 
Pageant? What, for that matter, was | 
Mary Queen of Scots doing? What 

Cardinal Wolsey? What Hengist and 

Horsa? We were not concerned in our 

pageants with pedantic and pettifog- 

ging details of historical accuracy. A 

pageant for us was a pageant, a display. | 
Our aim was to bring the past to | 
life, not to reconstruct its skeleton out | 
of the dry bones of ascertained fact. 

Those were rich days, spacious days! | 
We have had nothing quite like them | 
since the new Rector came. But I | 
digress. 
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| ity and gentry. 
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Spaciousness, on the whole, is where 
the Runnymede Pageant has the ad- 
vantage over our own. The wide 


meadow with its background of beauti-* 


fully-wooded hills certainly forms a 
better natural setting for the great 
events of history than our own garden, 
in which we never entirely overcame 
the difficulty of the shrubbery, and in 
which the rhododendron bushes, dis- 
pose the audience how one would, 
always seemed to be in somebody’s 
way. I will not say that there are not 
points in which the Runnymede 
performance seems to me (I say it 
without conceit) definitely to fall short 
of our own. A pageant, for instance, 
without Queen Elizabeth is, I have 
always felt, like a home without an 
aspidistra—not the real thing; and I 
cannot (though this is perhaps unduly 
conservative) bring myself to regard 
Ancient Britons who are not liberally 
coated with blue paint as Ancient 
Britons at all. However, these may 
merely be personal prejudices; and in 
any case, where we are given so much 
it would be ungenerous to carp. Cer- 
tainly in the matter of organisation and 
efficiency, and indeed in general breadth 
of conception and magnificence of 
detail and design, the Runnymede 
performance (I say it with a full sense 
of my responsibility) is away ahead of 
our own. 

The piéce de résistance of the enter- 
tainment was the Magna Carta episode, 
which was presented, needless to say, 
with unexampled magnificence and 
pomp. The giant cabbages carried by 
the donkey would alone have made the 
scene a memorable one. I am not quite 
sure what the Pied Piper was doing at 
Edward the Third’s tournament; both 


| chronologically and geographically, I 


fancy, he was as out of place as Red 
Riding Hood would have been at the 
Cato Street conspiracy ; but I was glad 
to see William of Wykeham there, 
superintending the erection of the 
grand stand, and looking, I thought, 
every inch a scholar. And in the same 
scene there was a very sensitive portrait, 


, by an actor whose identity I was unable 
| to trace, of an unsuccessful salesman 
‘ who in the course of the entire tourna- 
, ment failed to dispose of a single item 


of his stock (bird-cages) to the nobil- 
Evidently in the four- 
teenth century canaries were not the 


| rage among the élite. 


All honour too to the monks of 


Chertsey, who not only formed one of 
the most 


effective groups in the 
Pageant, but, when their Abbey was 
set alight by the Danes, showed a turn 
of speed for which the author of the 
programme apparently had not given 
them credit. According to his mene 
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“TIT TOLD YOU BEFORE WE WENT AWAY THAT NO GOOD WOULD COME OF YOUR 


TROPICAL-HOTHOUSE NONSENSE, ERNEST.” 








tion the monks, when the building is 
fired, ‘‘rush out and are slaughtered.” 
In point of fact, nothing of the kind. 
The last I saw of them they were off 
across country and going well, the 
Sacristan and the Cellarer making the 
pace, but the rest of the field being by 
no means nowhere. I have every con- 
fidence, from the form they were show- 
ing, that the whole party arrived intact 
at the refreshment-tent. 

I was impressed by the Danes. A 
lively lot! And I was impressed too by 
the callous brutality of the Roman 
legionaries of the earlier episode, i 
which I watched fascinated more than 
one captured Briton being prodded 
ruthlessly with a spear-point at the 
base of the spine as he or she was 
led away. But perhaps on the whole 
the medal for the finest individual per- 


formance must be awarded to the 
player (again, I am afraid, anonymous) 
who sustained the part of the perform- 
ing bear in the scene representing rural 
England after Waterloo. A really sym- 
pathetic rendering of an exacting part. 
I should like to have seen more of it. 
Altogether, then, the Runnymede 
Pageant provides an entertainment on 
which all concerned—not least of these 
the weather—deserve to be congratu- 
lated. As I say, it is better than any- 
thing we have done at Tittering—at 
any rate in my time. P.B. 








“Mr. Baxter was described as a seer who 
specialised in forecasting the end of the 
world, but was at present a grillroom super- 
intendent.”—Daily Paper. 


We hope his environment won’t tend 
to colour his views. 
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“ WHAT WOULD YOU SAY IF YOU WAS ME IF HE SAYS WHAT HE SAYS HE’S GOING TO SAY?” 








* Pink Knickers.” 


(T'o be sung by a blonde, with Chorus.) 


| L’vE formed a lovely Party, but a Shirt we do not wear; 

| Some other Party’s chosen all the colours I can bear; 

| But some garment is essential if you want to get the 
| mockers, 

| So I express my policy with my pink knickerbockers :— 


Pink Knickers ! Rally round ! 

Our policy is sound. 
Though I really couldn’t tell you where the details may be 
found. 
| You mustn’t ask me what we mean to do about the poor, 
| But there really are too many—and there is a way, I’m 

sure: 

And if Knicker-boys and Knicker-girls will all together get 
In our dinky pinky knickers we'll save the country yet. 


I do think ail we girls should pull our weight in Britain’s 
boat ; 

| Well, look how everything’s improved since women had 

| the vote. 

I’m very much in favour of the miners and the dockers, 

And to indicate my programme I wear nice pink knicker- 
bockers :— 


Pink Knickers! Hail! Hooray ! 
We’re the Party of To-day, 
Though what we’ll do To-morrow it is difficult to say. 
I do think men are splendid—they’ve been awfully good to me, 
But if they can wear their underclothes in public, why not we ? | 
And if Knicker-boys and Knicker-girls will really get to- 
gether | 
We’ll make everybody happy and have much more pleasant | 
weather. 


We’re not Socialists, Conservatives or even Liberal, 

But in a kind of way we have the essence of them all; 
We won’t waste any time upon their prehistoric bickers, 
And to show our independence we go about in knickers :— | 


Pink Knickers! Form your fours ! 
And if oratory bores | 
You may still impress the people by the vigour of your wars. | 
When the Pink-Knicks are in power oppression will be dead, | 
And if anybody says it won’t we'll knock him on the head. 
So if Knicker-boys and Knicker-girls will all together stand 
I think you'll find that everything is absolutely grand. 
A. P. o, 
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(As recorded by Mr. Punch’s magic microphone.) 


Herr Hitter. “WHAT IS YOUR MESSAGE FOR GERMANY?” 


Sicnor Mussoutini. “TELL HER SHE MUST BE CAREFUL TO KEEP ON THE RIGHT 
SIDE OF ITALY.” 


Herr Hitter. “AND HOW CAN SHE MAKE SURE OF DOING THAT?” 
Sianor Mussouint. “BY KEEPING ON THE OTHER SIDE OF AUSTRIA.” 
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Impressions of Parliament. 





Synopsis of the Week. 
Monday, June 11th.—Commons: Finance 
Bill further Considered in Committee. 
Tuesday, June 12th.—Lords: Betting 


Bill Considered on Report. Licensing 
(Permitted Hours) Bill given Second 
Reading. 

Commons: Finance Bill further Con- 
sidered in Committee. 











| INNOCENCE. 
| (After the painting by Sir Josuva Rey xotps.) 
Srmr SaAMvEt Hoare. 


Wednesday, June 13th.—Lords: Discus- 
sion on Credit. 
Commons: Debate on Report of 

Committee of Privileges. 

Monday, June 11th. 

How hot is the crooning of the Warble-Fly 

As it jazzes its way through space? 

Does it wear a romantic glint in its eye 

And a lunatic look on its face ? 

These are questions to which it is not 
possible perhaps, without the 
assistance of a Lady Warble- 
Fly, to supply an answer; but 
Mr. P.’s R. has gone to the 
trouble of putting them into 
verse in order to show what a 
gift this gay-sounding little crea- 
ture would be to any musical- 
comedy lyric-writer who knew 
| anything aboutnaturalhistory ; 
and also in an attempt to soften 
the heart of Mr. Burnett, 
_who crudely referred to the 

Species as a cattle-pest and 
urged Mr. ELLiot to do some- 
| thing about it. Most tactful 
course would probably be for 
| Home Secretary to take steps 
under Foreign Musicians Quota 
Order, or whatever the thing 
is called. 
To-day’s focussing-point was 


ne 





HomE SECRETARY’S statement, in 
answer to many Questions, about re- 
cent Fascist-Communist Carnival at 
Olympia. Sir Joun GILMour explained 
that police have no powers to keep 
order on private premises except by 
invitation or in cases where breach of 
peace is clearly being committed. Fascist 
authorities having refused assistance 
inside Olympia, 760 policemen were 
detailed to control crowds outside, a 
task in which they were successful. If 
assumption, he went on, that stewards 
inside meetings would act without 
undue violence should prove unwar- 
ranted, policy of official action inside 
public meetings would have to be 
reviewed. Such scenes of disorder as 
had been witnessed could not be 
tolerated. 


Can the Leopard... ? 


In subsequent Questions Mr. Avn- 
STRUTHER-GRAY called attention to 
proposed August Bank Holiday 
Fascist meeting at White City, capacity 
of which is ten times larger than that 
of Olympia; Mr. Beaumont asked 
that principle of free speech should be 
officially protected; Mr. G. Peto 
reminded House that, although leopard 
could continue to change his shirt, his 
spots were indelible, and that when, 
in 1926, Sir OswaLtp Mostey stood 
for Smethwick his Socialist supporters 
broke up nearly every Conservative 
meeting; and Mr. THORNE wanted to 
know why once upon a time he had 
been pinched in Trafalgar Square for 
making less violent speech than those 
of British Arch-Blackshirt ? 

In further debate in Committee on 
Finance Bill new clauses to restore 
income-tax reliefs, to extend heavy-oil 
reliefs to canal-boats, to permit allow- 
ances for unmarried men’s housekeepers, 
and to abolish tax on male servants 





TWO BUSY 


BEES. 


Lorp LONDONDERRY AND Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


{On Tuesday the Betting Bill passed the Report Stage 
in the House of Lords, and in the Commons the Committee 
Stage of the Finance Bill was concluded.] 





were negatived. On Colonel BALDWIN- 


WEBs’s motion, firmly supported by 
all Parties, to abolish Entertainment 
Tax on all seats from sixpence down- 
wards, CHANCELLOR replied sympa- 
thetically but regretted he could do 
nothing this year to help cinema pro- 
prietors, who could comfort them- 


“MALBROOK REVIENT DE LA 
GUERRE.” 
“Mr. CHURCHILL has not got a leg to stand 
on.” —Sir Jonny Simon in the Debate on the 
Report of the Committee on Privileges. 


selves, he said, by knowledge that in 
this connection they stood at top of 
queue. 

Tuesday, June 12th.—Their Lord- 
ships concluded Report Stage of Bet- 
ting Bill, Lord LONDONDERRY moving 
Amendment to allow county councils 
to delegate their licensing functions to 
standing joint committees, and accept- 
ing another, from Lord AsxK- 
WITH, increasing deduction of 
stake-money by tote-operators 
from 3% to 5%. 

Commons still worried by 
Olympian hooliganism. Reply- 
ing to Mr. J. G. BratrHwalrte, 
Mr. Durr-CoopEr stated that 
: Territorials can be Fascists so 
long as they do not wear their 
military uniforms at political 
meetings; and to Mr. Dossie 
heasked for notice as to whether 
decorations were permitted to 
be worn on black shirts. 


it had done. Mr. Maxton sug- 
gested it had not yet met at all. 
Mr. BaLpwin, defending it as 
a necessity, thought it had met 




















































Economie Advisory Council | 
costs £5,000 a year, and Mr. : 
KirkKWoOoD inquired what good , 
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CHINESE INVENTOR, 1200 A.D., GIVES A DEMONSTRATION OF HIS VACUUM CARPET-SWEEPER. 

















frequently ; while Mr. MacquisTEN 
pointed out that in any case its mem- 
bers could always telephone to each 
other. Thank Goodness for Mr. Mac- 
QUISTEN! 

Finance Bill was further considered 
in Committee, and new clauses dealing 
with Civil Servants’ taxation and the 
reduction of duties on heavy oils, lager 
beer, spirits and heavy vehicles were 
all negatived, CHANCELLOR admitting 
that spirits tax was unreasonably high 
and holding out faint hope of its 
reduction. 


Mr. Churchill Unrepentant. 


Wednesday, June 13th—Commons 
debate on Report of Committee of 
Privileges was constitutionally interest- 
ing but showed Mr. CHURCHILL in not 
too favourable light. Report having 
completely absolved Lord DerBy and 
Sir SAMUEL Hoare of tampering with 
witnesses to Joint Select Committee, 
ruling that that body was not judicial 
but advisory, Mr. CaurcHILyt had op- 
portunity to regret his error and retire 
gracefully; but he chose to quibble 
about small matters of evidence and 
to deliver lengthy attack on Report. 
For his many admirers such display 


was disappointing. 





P.M. opened debate in crowded 
House. He explained that Committee 
had published narrative of facts which 
was not disputed, and had decided 
that publication of evidence would be 
contrary to public interest; and he 
asked House to decide issue on strength 
of Report. 

He was followed by Mr. CHURCHILL, 
who emphasised fact that he was fight- 
ing, at cost of personal friendships, 
for principle that British commerce in 
India should be safeguarded. Lanca- 
shire, he said, had also wished to fight 
for same principle, but Sir SamMuEL 
Hoare had kept this desire from Joint 
Select Committee. He insisted that 
certain significant sentence(from letter) 
which had been suppressed should be 
read—although against express decision 
of Committee—and, when it was, it 
turned out to be so harmless that whole 
House laughed. As to view that Joint 
Select Committee was not judicial body, 
he could not subscribe to it (although, 
as later speakers pointed out, he had 
often referred to it in way which, had 
it really been judicial body, might have 
earned him imprisonment). Members 
were surprised to note that he omitted 
any reference to Lancashire Mission to 
India, mainly on advice of which, it is 


agreed, Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce changed its mind. 

It was a curious circumstance, as 
Mr. AMERY pointed out, that Mr. 
CHURCHILL in a book had recently 
vindicated his great ancestor against | 
charges brought too lightly by Lord | 
Macaunay. Mr. CuurcHiLy’s motto, | 
he said, was Fiat justitia ruat celum, | 
which, to the great amusement of the | 
House, Mr. AMEry interpreted as, “If 
I can trip up Sam the Governments 
bust.” | 

Lord Hueu Cectt refused to believe | 
that they were concerned with matter | 
of great gravity or one involving polit- | 
ical issues, and described Report as | 
instructive footnote to Erskine May. 
It remained for Sir JoHN Simon to | 
make brilliant speech for prosecution, 
in which he took Mr. CHURCHILL’S case 
point by point and demolished it, | 
proving him guilty of three errors of | 
fact. | 

Report was duly approved, amidst 
cheers, without division. 











“ Broadway, often held, in Goldsmith’s | 
phrase, to be the ‘loveliest village of the | 
lawn.’ ”——Eztract from Periodical. 
“Where mis-quotations rouse the Rus- | 
tic’s scorn ””—to give it in full. 
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Tribulation in our Courts. 





GLANCING the other day at an article 
on lawn tennis in my evening paper I 
came across these memorable words, 
“ Britain has at last found a player 
in Fred Perry who can win the 
championship at Wimbledon, and so 
enable every tennis player in this country 
to lift up his head again.” The italics 
are mine, but the sublimity of the 
sentiment they enshrine belongs in a 
very special sense to the nation. 
There in a few brief words you have 
the proud and passionate spirit of our 
country. 

Come round to “ Bella Vista” some- 
time and watch us playing our cus- 
tomary evening set. It is pleasantly 
cool, the air is rich with the scent 
of flowers, and from the potting-shed 
end Uncle Hubert is sending up those 
slow high-bouncing serves which look 
so simple and are in reality even more 
simple than they look. Where, one 
might ask, would you find a more 
idyllic scene than that—where better 
hope to hear gay laughter and behold 
the untroubled brow? Yet we are not 
happy—far from it. Sadly, with the 
bowed shoulders of a defeated race, we 
move across the court, only raising our 
eyes from the ground when the exigen- 
cies of the game or a tennis-ball stuck 
up in the cherry-tree seem to demand 
it. Strangers outside the lawn-tennis 
fraternity coming upon us thus at play 
and struck by the grim despondency 
of our bearing sometimes inquire the 
reason of our sorrow. 

“Why, bless my soul,” they say, 
“what on earth’s the matter with you 
people?” And Aunt Mary, serving a 
second time into the net, answers for 
us all: “We haven’t won at Wimble- 
don, you know, for twenty-five years, 
and we tennis-players feel the disgrace 
very keenly.” 

“Not since 1909,” puts in Uncle 
Hubert, plucking in a shamefaced 
way at the strings of his racket. 

And the game goes gloomily on. 

Of course our triumph in the Davis 
Cup Competition last year is a help, 
and sometimes, remembering it, even 
the Bella Vista foursome displays 
an unwanted gaiety and steps with a 
new lightness about the court. But 
it never lasts. Sooner or later some- 
thing—it may be the score—reminds 
us of our country’s record in the Men’s 
Singles. “1909!” mutters Uncle 
Hubert to himself, and we others hang 
our heads and think sadly of the 
Dohertys. 

How different it will all be if Mr. 














Perry wins this year! In the mind’s 


| eye one seems to visualise the scene— 
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Harassed Chairman. “WiLL ANYBODY SECOND THIS COMMOTION?” 








Aunt Mary (putting one away into 
the raspberry bushes). Sorry, partner! 

Myself. What matter? The blue 
riband of the game is ours. 

Aunt Mary (holding up her head). 
True we lead the world. Fault! 

Uncle Hubert. I think not. The 
premier lawn-tennis nation—how proud 
one feels! 

Aunt Mary. After all these years! 
It was miles out—wasn’t it, partner ? 

Myself (throwing my racket over the 
hedge and embracing her). In or out— 


who cares?) Remember Wimbledon! 
All (con brio). Remember Wim- 
bledon! 


And this transformation, mind you, 
is not going to happen only at Bella 
Vista; it is going to happen on every 
court in the country where followers of 
the noble game foregather. Up and 


down the land, in every club, in every 
back-garden, in the towns, in the coun- 
try, above all, perhaps, in the suburbs, 
tennis-players of every rank and grade 
will be holding their heads up higher 
than they have ever been held before. 
And that is a very splendid thought. 
We looks towards you, Mr. PERRy, 
and we raises our heads. H. F. E. 








Recipes for Careless Carvers. 
“HAWAIIAN SaLap. 

One pint thinly sliced crisp cabbage, one 
cup pineapple cut in cubes, one tart red 
apple, one-fourth cup preserved finger cut in 
small pieces.”—Canadian Paper. 





“THe Lert-Over Bones. 

They will make charming and original pre- 
sents for your friends.”—-Daily Paper. 
More original, we venture to think, 
than charming. 
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At the Play. 


“QUEEN OF Scots” (NEW). 
THERE are about as many Queens of 
Scots as there are historians, the choice 
for the dramatist lying between 
canonisable saints at one end of 
the scale and treacherous wan- 
tons at the other. It may then 
be useful to give some indication 
of the character as presented by 
‘““Gorpon DaviotT” in twelve 


| episodes, from the landing at 


Leith in 1542 to the flight into Eng- 


| land after the rout at Langside. 


It is a simple, almost a homely 
girl of nineteen (perhaps simpler 
and homelier than is likely after 
a dozen years of CATHERINE’S 
Court and three years of marriage 


| to a degenerate) that meets her 
| grave half-brother, Lord James 
| Stuart, by the quayside at Leith, 
| a friendly and gracious sovereign 
| that listens patiently to a tale 


' couth tradesman. 
| the seven years—the years of 


of injustice from a simple un- 
Throughout 


| her active queenhood — she remains 
| indeed rather a gracious than a domin- 


ating personality (or is it merely that 


| Miss FFRancgon-Davtiks emphasises the 


softer characteristics ?). She has a queer 


' lust for power and personal dignity, but 


no skill or patience for policy nor wit to 


| measure means for ends; she is unstable 


yet obstinate. Her courage 
always rises finely to the 


| height of a great occasion. 


There is no question of her 
having any tenderness for 
Rizzio (Mr. GkEorGE Howe), 
who is no more than a 
trusted servant. Pride and 
self-will, together with the 
finer quality of uncalculating 
loyalty, make her defend 
and retain him to his un- 
doing against the will of her 
advisers. When her heart 
or senses are touched she 
has no cunning in judging 
men. The worthlessness of 
Darnley (ably presented by 
Mr. Byam Suaw with all the 
stigmata of a vicious degen- 
erate) is entirely hidden from her, how- 
ever manifest to her Maids of Honour, 
Beaton (Miss MARGARET WEBSTER) and 
Fleming (Miss Mercia SWINBURNE), 
and to us. Her fantastic infatuation 
for Bothwell, foreshadowed faintly at 
their first meeting and burgeoning as 


| the degrading vices, the insolence and 


cowardice of her consort point the 


| contrast with the ruthless Border chief, 
prevents her guessing Bothwell’s essen- 





Mary Stuart. . . 
Earl of Bothwell . 


Umer 


DOOR IN THE 
Lord Darnley 


tial heartlessness. And knowing (as 
arranged by our author) that he is 
not even for the moment seriously in 
love with her and is merely playing 
for a throne, she will accept any 
humiliation to remain with him. A 


The Queen of Scots 
She made some plots 
All on a summer’s day. 


. Mr. LAURENCE OLIVIER. 


Mary quite puzzling and contrary, as 
is fitting. 


Certainly this second play from the 
hand of the author whose identity is 
so discreetly veiled proves that the 
success of the first is no happy acci- 
dent. There is the same effect of well- 


NASTY OBJECTS TO APPEAR AT YOUR BEDROOM 
MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT. 


re ak ee Mr. Gren Byam SHAw. 


pondered apprehended reality on the 
part of the author, the impression im- 
posed on the spectator of being an 
excited eavesdropper, the same skilful 
avoidance of sham archaisms. Twice 
only did the putting into the mouth 
of one of the characters the narrative 
of events that had happened elsewhere 
give the impression of known facts being 
dragged in for the sake of detailed his- 
torical accuracy. For the rest everything 


Miss GwEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


seemed to be most skilfully used just in 
so far as it helped the effective dramatic 
development of the actual given scene. 


The author seems to have taken 
the greatest pains with and the most 
active pleasure in the careful 
study of that interesting and 
subtle personality, William 
Maitland, Lord Lethington (Mr. 
CAMPBELL GULLAN with great 
intelligence bringing out the 
solid quality and the unobtrus- 
ive pleasant humour), with his 
conflicting loyalties—to his Queen 
and to what he believed to be 
the true interests of his country. 
The relations between the Queen 
and the secretary, the mutual 
trust-in-distrust, are most: skil- 
fully presented, and two well- 
invented episodes were the pas- 
sionate defence of Lethington by 
Mary, which was forcible enough 
to stay the murderous hand of 
Bothwell, and the mournful fare- 
well of the minister reluctantly 
withdrawing his allegiance. 


There is more emphasis by the 
author on Bothwell squire of dames 
than Bothwell ruthless and efficient 
soldier—an emphasis possibly rather 
exaggerated by Mr. LAURENCE OLIVIER 
in an interesting impersonation. 


The grave controlled presentation of 
the Lord James Stuart by Mr. FELIx 
AYLMER had a genuine air 
of conviction about it. A 
clever study. It would be 
impossible to comment, 
however perfunctorily, on 
the meritorious individual 
performances of a lengthy 
cast. The solid homogeneous 
character of the presentation 
as a whole reflects great 
credit on the producer, Mr. | 
JOHN GIELGUD. Perhaps the | 
most surprising thing of all | 
was the success with which 
Mr. McKnicut KavrFer | 
had disciplined his generally 
impenitent modernist _in- 
stinets. His decorations, 
both the architectural back- 
ground and the costumes of 
the men (motley being in the main the 
garb of the women), had a solid dignity 
and appropriateness without a trace of 
affectation or over-emphasis, and cer- 
tainly with no effect of being other 
than plausible creations of authentic 
architects and tailors. T 


“Living DANGEROUSLY” (STRAND). 
There is a great deal to be said for 
the straight-cut drama which, neither 
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hesitating in order to be funny nor 
attempting the perilous descent into 
tragedy, hustles our attention down 
the rapid currents of a good story; and 
when, as in this case, it is excellently 
acted, the public are likely to show 
their approval for a long time. Heaven 
knows this is a rash assertion in view 
of the record of the past few months, 
but with exceptional daring I make it. 

Fate was unkind when she demanded 
that Dr. David Norton should live 
dangerously, for he was obviously cut 
out for a solid respectable career, un- 
ruffled by any breath of notoriety. Her 
initial cruelty was when she permitted 
him to put up his plate in Wimpole 
Street in partnership with Dr. Henry 
Pryor. Why, you will perceive in a 
minute. 


In the First Act we see Norton, large, 
kindly, prosperous (Mr. Gop- 
FREY TEARLE), and _ his 
pretty wife (Miss CAROL 
GOODNER) entertaining 
guests in their luxurious 
New York sitting-room. He 
is one of the leading surgeons 
in America; and, the talk 
turning to the necessity for 
taking chances, he asserts 
that occasionally they are 
inevitable and have got to 
be risked. We are not left 
long in doubt as to his 
capacity in this direction, 
for a few moments later, 
when a new patient turns 
out to be an unexpected 
shadow of the past with 
blackmail in his heart and a 
revolver in his pocket, he 
shoots him. And very neat- 
ly. He gets possession of the intruder’s 
revolver, fires a bullet through his own 
coat with it (so as to prove attack), 
and then, tossing it back to its owner, 
kills him the moment he has grasped 
it with one of his own pistols from his 
desk. On the face of it, a perfect 
murder. A jury would be bound to 
acquit him, you would say, on a plea 
of self-defence. 

During this scene we have learned 
that the blackmailer’s name was Dr. 
Pryor, and that his proposal was to 
wreck Norton’s career—unless he would 
take him into partnership—by lodging 
information against him under the 
Mann Act for travelling with a woman 
who is not his wife. This is Helen, who, 
though she has lived happily with 
Norton for twelve years, has been 
Pryor’s wife all the time. She is now 
his widow, and she has our fervent 
congratulations on this happy con- 
dition. 

The family lawyer for whom Norton 


Henry Pryor 


telephones sees through his defence 
directly, because in two places instead 
of one he sees through his coat. (This 
is one of several weak points in the 
play which Mr. Henson’s slick produc- 
tion glosses over. I can see no reason 
why a bullet should be able to make 
two holes in one’s coat if fired by one- 
self but not if fired by someone else.) 
The lawyer says he must tell the truth 
to the police unless Norton can justify 
the murder. Norton begins his story, 
the lights fade, the scene changes, and 
the play jumps back to 1922. 


To London, where he and Pryor are 
sharing a fashionable practice. Pryor 
is ill-treating Helen, his young wife, 
and is betting heavily; and on Norton 
discovering that his partner is selling 
drugs to cover his losses, Pryor ruins 
him by trumping up a charge to the 


Hirer don. 





AND THE MAN. 


Medical Council of adultery with 
Helen. In doing so he is ruined him- 
self; but Norton, who believes in taking 
chances, elopes with Helen to America, 
passes all his medical examinations 
afresh, and again becomes a successful 
specialist 

Back again in the New York sitting- 
room after this excursion into the past, 
there is a tense silence. Will the lawyer 
tell? So dramatically has the story 
been told that we are absurdly anxious 
for this nice couple to be left in peace ; 
and we are not disappointed. The diffi- 
culty of the bullet-holes is overcome 
in a manner as unexpected by Norton 
as it is by us. 


This is the first play, I think, to 
show an _ investigation before the 
Medical Council. The spectacle is not 
particularly flattering to that body 
and there is rather too much of it, but 
in the main the story is very well told, 
it moves quickly to provide many ex- 


. Mr. Martin WALKER. 
Tepe NONON,. «2 ss sk ss Mr. Goprrey TEARLE. 


citing moments, and it is exceedingly 
well acted. Mr. TEARLE’s Norton is a 
beautifully-finished piece of work ; Miss 
CaRoL GooDNER plays Helen with a 
quiet strength which could not be 
bettered, and Mr. Martin WALKER’S 
Pryor is as cool a cad as ever helped 
himself to his victim’s whisky; while 
the minor parts are in such safe hands 
as, for instance, those of Mr. ALLAN 
AYNESWORTH. ERIc. 





A Matinee Performance of a new 
play, The T'wo Mrs. Camerons, will be 
given by a distinguished cast at the 
Apollo Theatre on Tuesday, June 26th, 
at 2.45. The proceeds will go to the In- 
valid Children’s Aid Association (Hack- 
ney and Stoke Newington Branch), 
and tickets (from £2 2 0 to 2/6) may 
be obtained from Lady Fripp, 19, 
Portland Place, W.1, to whom also 
donations may be addressed. 


Hate Poem. 





I LOATHE the women who 
discuss 
Their family affairs 
In piercing tones across the 
bus. 
If little Tommy wears 
Long trousers now, what’s 
that to us? 
And Jenny’s teeth . . 
who cares ? 
We do not give a tinker’s 
cuss 
For interests of theirs. 
It is not they, it’s we should 
fuss— 
We who have paid our 
fares 
And find the top obstreperous 
But cannot smoke downstairs. 








Tudor Cottages Still in Vogue. 


“Two Wants—An anti-rheumatiec ring 
and a black beetle exterminator.” 


Daily Paper Advt. 





A Stitch in Time. 


“ Attempts to sew sedition in the Reichs- 
wehr and police or among the civilian popu- 
lation by means of pamphlets or the like are 
also to be punished more heavily than 
before.”— Daily Paper. 





“Lose no time in trying to win the £750 
offered on pages 4 and 7.”—Daily Paper. 


Is it so hopeless ? 





“Tt was aptly described as resembling the 
head of an space, and people instinctively 
waited, as one space, and people istinctively 
waited, as one observer expressively put it, 
for the ‘dunt’ when it reached the earth.” 

Local Paper. 
We could never have described it so 


aptly. 
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Our Friends the Foes. 





NoTHInG but obedience to the 


editorial wishes makes me add a word 
to the mass of writing that the Test 
Matches have brought forth, for there 
has been more than enough of it. 
Cricket indeed can never have engaged 











THE WIcKED Farry: C. V. GRIMMET?Y. 
so many pens. Pens of reporters and 
descriptive writers who gain their living 
that way. Pens of retired players 


| who still rejoice in the game. Pens of 


retired players who extol only the past 
and could do everything better them- 
selves. Pens of amateurs of the artswho 
want a change of employment. Pens 
even of active players whose bats are 





A. G. CHIPPERFIELD. 


idle while they are preferring the Press- 
box to their counties. Pens. More pens. 

No, never has cricket been so written 
about, and nothing is left to be said, 
except perhaps that the Australians 
might devise a means of being recog- 
nised in the field. We know WILLIAM 
ALBERT OLDFIELD of New South 


Wales because he stands behind the 
wickets and fiddles with his gloves—or 
is it all the time his deputy-stumper, 
BENJAMIN ARTHUR BaRNeETT of Vic- 
toria? We know THomas MELBOURNE 
WALL of South Australia because he is 
the fast bowler and also is very tall; 
and Wii~1am JosEPH O’REILLy of 
New South Wales, the bowler who 
looks as if he is going to bow! fast but 
doesn’t—we know him, so long as his 
head is bare, because he is getting 
bald. And after a time we gather 
which is WiLLIAM MaLpon WoopFULL 
of Victoria, the captain, because we 
see him giving orders; while so long 
as he is bowling we know CLARENCE 
Victor Grimmett of South Australia 
because of the embarrassment of the 








StyLe: W. A. Brown. 


batsmen and the fall of the wickets; 
but when he is fielding he eludes us. 
And there are two other of the 
Australians who can beidentified: how, 
I will now explain to you. You will 
observe that directly an English wicket 
falls (should such a disaster happen 
again) two of the younger fieldsmen will 
immediately begin to exchange catches. 
Backwards and forwards between them 
goes the ball, until the next man in 
has reached the pitch. One of these joy- 
ous enthusiasts is dark and slim and 
WILLiAM ALFRED Brown is his name 
and he comes from New South Wales. 
The other, who has a slightly disdainful 
air and a faintly sardonic smile and 
who throws with fluid ease, is DonaLp 
GEORGE BRADMAN, also of New South 
Wales, the greatest cricket genius now 
playing. But when he was at the 
wicket at Nottingham he was naughty ; 
he forgot it was a Test Match, he forgot 
he was Australia’s vice-captain, he had 








in mind only that he was not yet old, 
and that cricket is a game, and that 
risks are given us to be run, and that 
the bat was ordained for the privilege 


of hitting the ball. But by Friday of 


this week, in the reverential atmo- 
sphere of the second Test Match, at 
Lord’s, he will perhaps have pulled 
himself together. Even, however, if his 





A Torer: W. J. O’REItty. 


batting fails, you will have the felicity 
of watching his superb fielding. 

But how to distinguish the other 
Australians when they all have the 
same high square shoulders and the 
same walk and the same dark-green 

















WoopFutt’s Porticy: BAck To THE BALL. 


caps? Perhaps by Friday they will 
wear badges corresponding to numbers 
on the card. 

I hope I shall be there to see, and to 
see the tables turned. For England was 
sadly below herself at Trent Bridge. 
There were heroic deeds, not least the 
innings of GEoRGE Geary, the grey- 
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haired Leicestershire veteran, whois not 
played for his batting, and the bowling 
of KENNETH Farnss the slender giant 
of two-and-twenty from Essex; but 
there were not enough of them. What, 
however, neither I nor anyone else will 
see at Lord’s will be another battle of the 
cameras such as that which distracted 
our attention up North; be- 
cause Lord’s isn’t made that 
way. At Trent Bridge, you 
must know, although one 
frm of motion - picture 
makers had obtained exclu- 
sive rights for photographs 
from positions within the 
grouna, this did not prevent 
rivals from acquiring neigh- 
bouring vantage-points for 
thesame purpose. Beginning 
with windows, they were 
promptly screened out of 
existence. Then they built 
crows’-nests above these 
screens and were countered 
with a barrage of small 
balloons, and even one very 
big one which, at a critical 
period of play on the second 
day, broke loose and soared 
into the zenith, carrying 
every eye with it. Not really 
conducive to the leisurely ap- 
praisement of WoopFULL’s 
conquering finesse, I can as- 
sure you. 

Let me express finally my 
hope that, at Lord’s, AL- 
BERT GORDON CHIPPERFIELD 
of New South Wales, if he 
makes ninety-and-nine runs, 
will make still one more, 
because I can’t bear to think 
that you in London will feel 
as we all did at Notting- 
ham when the three figures 
which in his first Test Match 
this gallant youth had so 
desired and deserved were 
snatched from him by a 
catch at the wicket. ‘‘Who 
dares remember 99?” I per- 
sonally shall never forget it. 

E. V. L. 


“Eventually this sago of un- 
happiness comes to a startling 
conclusion.” —Film Notice. 
Stories of this kind usually end with 
Tice. 





“To Ler.—Two large Furnished Rooms, 
with widow; Navy preferred.”—Hants Paper. 


So all the nice girls still like a sailor. 





“Fast Pocket Adders, for Money, £3 17s. 6d.” 

Advt. in Magazine. 
Slow-worms, we believe, are available 
at lower rates. 


—_. 








Family Tree. 





“FamILy history,” I said to Aunt 
Clarissa, “is beyond me. I never can 
make out who’s who. Take Hubert 
Spratt, for instance. What relation, 


if any, is he to me and am I to him?” 





S. J. McCaBeE IN ACTION. 











SoME PHASES OF BRADMAN. 


Aunt Clarissa has these matters at 
her finger-tips. “Why,” she said, 
“Hubert’s grandfather and your 
mother were cousins. Your grand- 
mother—my dear mother—was a Miss 
Candle, and her younger sister (Aunt 
Eva, who was your great-aunt, of 
course) married the Rector of Sling 
and had seven children, and the eldest 
one, Donald, who was trained to be a 
veterinary surgeon but threw it up to 
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be a painter, went to Italy and married 
a girl called Vera Grace. We never 
saw her, for she died when they'd only 
been married a few years, but she left 
him with a little girl, Violet, who when 
she grew up studied art too until the 
War came along, and then she became 
a V.A.D. and married Major Spratt, 
and Hubert was -burn on 
Armistice Day, so you see 
he would be your second 
cousin once removed.” 

“It’s a little involved, 
isn’t it?’ I said. 

“Tt is a little,” admitted 
Aunt Clarissa, who was now 
well away, “although it’s 
simple enough when you 
know. Now your Aunt 
Judith—your father’s sister 
—was practically engaged to 
Donald before he went to 
Italy, so it was really rather 
strange that your father 
should have married your 
mother.” 

“Was it?” I said, puzzled. 

“Well, don’t you think 
so—your mother being Don- 
ald’s cousin, though none of 
the others knew it at the 
time? We all thought it 
rather a coincidence. There 
was even more to it than 
that, however, for after 
Donald went to Italy, Ju- 
dith, as you know, marnied 
Dr. Middleton, whose half- 
sister Greta was already 
married to Jimmy Bird, and 
Jimmy’s brother Arthur was 
actually engaged to Donald’s 
niece, Joan, and now Joan 
and Arthur are married. It’s 
a small world.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound very 
small,” I said. “‘ What rela- 
tion would Arthur Bird be 
to Hubert?” 

“To Hubert? Let me 
think. . .. No relation at 
all except by marriage; but 
if he had a son he would be 
Hubert’s second cousin, be- 
cause Joan’s mother is Don- 
ald’s sister and Hubert’s 
mother is hisdaughter. And 
Joan’s mother is my cousin, 
so Joan, you see, is your second cousin, 
like Hubert’s mother.” 

“Oh,” I said, “is that it?” 

“That’s it,’ said Aunt Clarissa. 





“These things are really quite simple 
once you understand them.” 

“Oh, yes,’ I said—‘“once you 
understand them.” 








“OrmepD SKIPPER ON Toast.” 
From a Steamship Menu. 
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Brown Studies. 


(Suggested by a recent query in “The 
Sunday Times.’’) 





; Brown is a colour, I grieve to say, 


Too often identified to-day 
With violence and impiety 
Practised by autocrats, and yet 


: Its earlier virtues we must not forget 


And its infinite variety. 


Brown was the name of heroic JoHN 
Whose soul went splendidly marching 
on 
Long after his body had mouldered, 
And brown was the stock of the old 
Brown Bess 
That in days of England’s direst stress 
Our dogged infantry shouldered. 


Brown is the hue one not only links 
With moods of gloom but with foods 
and drinks 
That are nourishing and festive 





Stout that makes glad the hearts of 


Pats, 
Sherry from Spain’s voluminous vats, 
And bread that is most digestive. 


And recently, at a refreshment-bar, 
When feeling much under my normal 


par, 
As I wandered sadly bedward, 
I was offered a sandwich, right royal 
fare, 
Compounded of elements rich and rare, 
And called “a large brown King 
Edward ”’! 


Brown are cigars and Manilla cheroots; 
Burnished brown are my favourite 
boots; 
My gardener often enlarges 
On the virtues of old brown lettuce or 
Cos, 
And the richest painter I’ve come across 
Paints nothing but brown-sailed 
barges. 


But of all brown studies the best Iknow 
Were those that were written long 
years ago 
By Doctor Jonn Brown of Edinbro, 
When he laid on friendship’s altar 
His tribute to “Rab” and “ Pet 
Marjorie ”— 
The only child in the D.N B., 
The playmate of great Sir WALTER. 
C.L.G. 


The Midlands Revert to the Block. 


“CapitaL Cuts SANCTIONED.” 
Birmingham Paper. 











“STrott, Kincsway. SAPPER’s THRILLER, 
*THE RETURN oF DuLLDoG DRuMMonD.’” 
Evening Paper Advt. 
We always found him quite an excit- 
ing companion. 








replay. 


Mr. Bernxrd Derw*n Wins the 
Open. 
(With apologies to “The Times” Golf 
Correspondent.) 





It was a horrid shot to have at such 
a crisis, and the temptation to play 
short and trust to a pitch and a putt 
was very strong. But remembering 
that it might be fatal to fall into the 
“vulgar error of not taking enough,” 
he selected his baffy and sat down to 
wait till those in front had finished 
holing out. 

Many a championship has been lost 
by waiting. Poor ABE MITCHELL 
once—but that is another story. This 
time it was different. Perhaps the short 
rest did the poor tired old man good; 
perhaps the freshening breeze brought 
with it the smell of sea-water to remind 
him of Felixstowe and a small boy 
dodging along by the Martello tower, 
or of Aberdovey and the Crater Hole 
(now, alas, extinct) and a lad ruffling it 
there among his elders. Anyway, he 
rose up with hope in his heart and the 
words, ‘‘ Now for the honour of Shrop- 


shire!” on his lips, and, flinging himself 


at the ball with all the fire and venom 
of forgotten youth, fairly tore it from 
its cuppy lie. 

Away it went over the intervening 
rough, over the dreaded Gehenna 
bunker—where the hopes of so many 
lay buried—and came down plop on 
the green to finish ten feet past the pin. 
A braver shot was never seen, and to 
his eternal credit he followed it with an 
equally courageous putt. He has been 
accused, at such moments and such 
distances, of grovelling indefinitely and 
impotently with a mashie. But now, 
disdaining these base uses, he strode 
confidently up to his ball and banged 
it against the back of the hole so that 
the tin rang with a merry noise that 
would have delighted the ears of that 
arch-banger, Mr. WILLIAM Sutton. 
That made 62 for 16 holes. 
70 would see him safe; and par for the 
last two holes, as the world knows, is 
3,4. One stroke in hand! 

Some minutes later there tottered on 
to the eighteenth tee a being scarcely 
erect upon two legs and having little 
of the outward semblance of a man— 
a creature who without ever being in 
actual trouble had, horresco referens, 
squandered five strokes upon the short 





seventeenth, and who, as the result of 


this insensate prodigality, saw all his 
vain hopes pricked like a bladder. He 
had never done better than a four at the 
last, and should he even achieve a four 
now, that would but subject him to 
all the trials and humiliations of a 





A total of 


Under the circumstances he acquired 
great merit by getting his drive away 
as well as he did. “’Tain’t a wery good 
un to look at, but it’s an astonishin’ 
’un to wear,” said Mr. Sam Weller once 
of his hat; and to substitute “‘run” for 
“wear” gives a good idea of what that 
drive was like. It finished on the left- 
hand side of the fairway, leaving him 
all the green to aim at. He surveyed 
the scene, and then with ill-assumed 
jauntiness called for his favourite pug- 
nosed spoon. 

Eminent persons never slice, accord- 
ing to sycophantic reporters. They 
«er impart too much drift or take 
the wrong line to the hole. Ordinary 
mortals just slice; and that is what our 
man did then. The shot appeared 
strong enough, but its destination was 
so obviously that terrible rough on 
the right. Then a strange thing hap- 
pened. At the cries of ‘‘ Fore!” the far- 
off crowd scattered and broke. One of 
them was a very portly gentleman— 
as fat as Count Fosco—and he, in his 
endeavours to avoid the ball he could 
not see, lumbered slap into it as it 
pitched. It crashed against the heel of 
his shoe and (“I’m gormed—and I 
can’t say no fairer than that”’) re- 
bounded at an angle and shot miracu- 
lously on to the green. 

There is a popular superstition 
that when these outrageously lucky 
“breaks” are about it is always the 
Americans who get them. British feet, 
legs, arms, backs and even skulls are 
accused of entering into a vast con- 
spiracy to ensure that none of our 
trophies remains on this side of the 
Atlantic. But now the boot was on the 
other foot so to speak; and a certain 
illustrious player who for the last few 
years has inveighed against the stupid- 
ity of crowds in general changed his 
opinion in a twinkling, much as did 
the Great VANcE on the subject of 
gravy soup. Anyway, there was the 
ball on the green, and all was not 
yet lost. 

The distance of that putt has been 
variously estimated, but to the unhappy 
protagonist it seemed nothing less than 
a hundred yards. At long last, after 
much crouching and peering and shuff- 
ling, the ball was despatched upon its 
fateful errand. At first it trundled 
along gaily enough and all looked rosy; 
but gradually it dawdled, it lagged, it 
faltered. Anguished voices urged it on, 
but no! At the very mouth of the hole 
it made one last convulsive wobble and 
gave up the ghost. And then, as a gasp 
went up all round the green, it suddenly 
became a veritable John Wemmick 
among golf-balls. “Hullo!” it said, 
“here’sa hole. Let’s go in.” And in it 
went, and that was that. 
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“WILL MY TOOTH SOON COME OUT, AUNTIE?” 


“Yrs, Bossier. 


Wuy?” 





“BECAUSE IT’S THE GNLY WAY I HAVE OF EARNING SOME MONEY.” 








IPLANTED my foot on the zig-zag line, 
Then hastily drew it back. 
| I wasn’t too keen on a five-bob fine 
Or getting a biff on the poor old 
spine. 
I counted the cars up to ninety-nine; 
The traffic just then was slack. 


| I tried to remember the things I’d read 
«quit newspapers over-night. 
It’s perfectly easy to cross,” they’d 
said ; 


a 


Cross in Comfort. 





“Just follow the rules or you’ll bedead ; 
Give way to the cars that go straight 
ahead 
But not to those turning right.” 


But how could I tell where the cars 
would go 
Or whether the way was clear ? 
The endless procession, now fast, now 
slow, 
That rattled and roared when the gears 
were low, 





Continued its merciless ebb and flow, 
And through it I needs must steer. 


I tried to evade the policeman’s eye 
And cross where the lanes were not, 
But up to the clouds went a startled 
cry; 
A voice called out “Hey!” and a voice 
called “Hi!” 
And fingers clutched at me; I can’t 
think why, 
But jolly well fined I got. 
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“YES, BUT WE DON’T WANT ONE 700 HIGHLY-BRED. 


KNOW ANY OF US.” 









































WE HAD TO SELL THE LAST ONE BECAUSE IT WOULDN’T 











Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





Et Rose Elle a Vécu. 


Ir is understandable and, I think, pardonable, to find 
Sir GEoRGE ARTHUR taking a roseate view not only of the 
subject of his latest biography but of her surroundings. 
You feel that Queen Alexandra (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 
8/6), with her royal and personal gift for making the best 
of things, would have given her imprimatur more readily 
to a chronicle which touched but lightly on her sorrows. 
So it is on the whole a radiant figure that dominates these 
domestic annals; rightly domestic. because, although 
“ BERTIE’S ” wife undoubtedly counted in the orientation 
of “ BertIE’s” foreign policy, her naturally pro-Danish 
(and consequently anti-German) bias was never osten- 
tatiously exerted. Her story, however buoyantly related, 
has an essential pathos. There is a touch of Hans 
ANDERSEN in the spectacle of so young, simple, happy 
and democratically -trained a princess as ALEXANDRA 
handed over to so rigorously etiquette-ridden a Court as 
that of Vicroria’s widowhood. Yet the two women un- 
doubtedly took to one another; and an extract or so from 
the young wife’s letters—you feel there might have been 
more of them—is but complementary to the reiterated ap- 
proval recorded by her formidable mother-in-law. 


A Notable Woman. | 


In undertaking the biography of Mrs. Annie Besant | 
(KEGAN Pavt, 10/6) Mr. THEODORE BESTERMAN has chosen | 
rather difficult ground. He treads it with discretion. Not | 
that he pretends to an impossible impartiality. He is | 
sympathetic yet critical. Himself erstwhile of the inner | 
councils of the Theosophical Society, but having fallen from | 
that particular state of grace, he writes of his subject’s later | 
career with authority and understanding but without 
enthusiasm. He plainly regards it as something of a tragedy 
that one who had seen the clear if uncalorific lights of 
BraDLAvuGH and the Fabians should have deserted them 
for the marsh-fires of Madame BLAvatsky; that one who 
had been ready to face persecution and prosecution in the 
cause of individual liberty should have developed into an 
oracular autocrat. In this he will command the agreement 
of most of his readers. Mrs. BEsant’s theosophical activ- | 
ities—as distinct from her social work in India—were in- | 
volved in ambiguities and not untouched by scandal. | 
Yet no one can deny her sincerity or her courage, het | 
force of character, her organising ability or her great | 
gift of oratory. Her defects indeed were an incapacity for | 
clear and logical thinking, a very imperfect judgment of 
persons and a total lack of the sense of humour which 
was a salient and disconcerting factor in the make-up | 
of the astonishing woman of whom she made herself the | 
disciple. 





————— 
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Big birds, little birds, every sort of 
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Bird Pictures. 


game ; 

It’s not exactly thrilling and it’s not 
exactly tame. 

You build a sort of shelter which the 
experts call a “hide,” 

And you with your camera recline in- 
side; 

And just when you’re feeling that you 
need a nap 

You press the button and you take a 
snap. 


That at least is the course to pursue, 

As explained in an entertaining volume, 
True 

Dramas of Wild Life, excellently done 

By GEoRGE HEaRN (at 8/6 from Hur- 
CHINSON). 

But I’ve a suspicion that there ’s some- 
where a snag, 

For not all photographers get such a 
bag. 





fowl, 

The lark and the nightingale, the mag- 
pie and the owl, 

Goldcrest, woodpecker, ring -ouzel, 
tern, 

They're all of them sitters to Mr. 
HEARN. 
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| And it’s not all photographs. We find 

| as well 

That this keen observer has tales to 

tell 

, Which indicate that feather-brains are 
something more 

| Than hitherto they’ve commonly had 
credit for. 





Witty, Pretty and Pleasant. 
| It requires not only convictions but 
the courage of them to dedicate an ex- 
ceptional talent to the domestic novel 





Photographing birds isn’t everybody’s “SS 
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nowadays. All the more credit then 
to Mrs. ANGELA THIRKELL, who has 
already produced two successful books 


“THE END OF A PERFECT DAY.” 








in the pleasant vein so entertainingly handled in Wild 
Strawberries (HAMILTON, 7/6). Set in a typical English back- 
water, where the Vicar still traces his own push-bike’s 
punctures in a bucket of water and the squirearchy is still 
sustained by accomplished activities in the City, the new 
volume introduces a galaxy of agreeable or, at the worst, 
pleasantly disagreeable characters. Mrs. THIRKELL uses 
them all with the same smiling equanimity, from that scatter- 
brained matriarch, Lady Emily, to that lady’s philander- 
| Ing (and highly modern) son, David. David provides what 
| Villainy there is, in his casual attentions to a damsel more 
sm capable of coping with him and an ingénue whose 





happiness he almost wrecks. Over the former, Joan Steven- 

| on, and her B.B.C. activities her creator lavishes a most 
| acceptable malice. She is not perhaps on such sure ground 
with the Boulles, holiday tenants at the Vicarage, and 
|their monarchist conspiracies. So graceful a bent for 
| comedy should steer clear of facilities for farce. 


I, Ego, Je, Ich. 

Mr. Roy CAMPBELL, the poet from Natal, has written his 
autobiography, Broken Record (Boriswoop, 7/6). He is 
always in the right, and is a wise man in a world of 
fools; if you don’t believe me, ask him. I was glad to find 
that he dislikes Communism, Freudism, Bloomsbury and 
feminine young men. [ like his admiration for horses; I 
like his love of the animals he has hunted; I like his phrase, 
“with the hexameters of the hooves still drumming in one’s 
blood ”’—yet he breaks in a broncho in a circus by splitting 
it between the jaws with a thin snaffle; he (being armed) 
wounds a deer, which he eventually kills by forcing its 
muzzle under water in a stream; this, I gather, is “a truly 
taurobolic and Mithraic sensation.” I suppose it is. The 
author enjoys bull-fighting, polo, Rugby and big-game 
fishing and uses as many abstruse words in dignity as did 
RaBELAIs in ridicule. His description of South African 
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life and the natives is good, but it is curious that he should 
tell of a mounted Colonel being attacked and bitten 
by a ““mamba” (the wickedest snake there is) during the 
Boer War: I heard the same story (true, I believe) in 1898 
of the Zulu war of ’°79. Same Colonel perhaps. 


Smiles Galore. 

Though I am glad I was not, as the publishers promised, 
reduced to “loud guffaws of uncontrollable mirth” by 
Mr. J. SrorER CLouston’s latest absurdity, T'he Chemical 
| Baby (HERBERT JENKINS, 7/6), I did enjoy the company 
| of Admiral and General de Bouffre (pronounced “ Buf- 
fer”), both before and after injection with the “ hyper- 
Altru Chemico-Humatorium serum” made them lambs on 
the links. And I loved the conversations of David Whurr, 


Blood and Thunder. 


I should, I think, have been more agreeably entertained 
by Jet and Ivory (Rich AND Cowan, 8/6), Mr. Russe. 
THORNDIKE’S story of love and wealth and crime and 
punishment against a Cairo and desert background, if his 
thrills—one to every second page, more or less—had been 
just a little more plausibly contrived; his hero, Dickie 
Winthrop of the Camel Corps, not so incredibly high-souled, 
gallant and deathly pure under such shattering and 
persistent temptation; and if the black female villain, 
Terrasoda (nicknamed ‘“‘The Blackbird”), courtesan and 
uncrowned queen of Egypt, had not been so beautiful, 
proud, passionate, rich, powerful, cruel, treacherous, 
heartsick or such a magnificent swimmer. All distinc. 





the American-Scots million- 
aire, who financed a process 
for the mass-production of 
chemical babies and for the 
serum which was to turn 
them into pacifists. The se- 
rum worked well on adults, 
but the Animo- Synthetic 
Laboratory showed nothing 
more to its promoter than 
an earth-worm, culled deceit- 
fully from a bait-tin (and 
that was eaten by a star- 
ling) and a baby which was 
adopted by the chief assis- 
tant. Even if the book is 
not guffaw -making, except 
in patches, it makes amus- 
ing reading for a summer 
day. Love goes wrong and 
comes right again and David 
Whurr (for this I am really 
grateful) talks incessantly 
and in clipped Americanese 
with a Scottish accent. 


“A Life or a Love 
Story ?” 

Wood and Iron (Hutcuty- | 
son, 8/6) looks like a travel 
book, reads like one in parts 
and has the usual photo- 
graphic illustrations; but it 
begins like a biography and 
its theme is that of a novel, 
so a reviewer may be for- 


LOVED? ” 
Fortune-Teller. 





Fortune-Teller. ** You WILL BE MARRIED THREE TIMES.” 
Client. “ AND SHALL I MARRY THE ONLY MAN I EVER 


“ YES, EVERY TIME.” 


tions of character seem to dis- 
appear when the actors are 
so furiously driven by the 
machine of the fantastic plot. 
However, for robust tastes 
this gaudy yarn may be com. 
mended. And what a super- 
super-film it would make! 





Problems and Mysteries. 
Admirers of Mrs. Acatua 
CHRISTIE’S excellent detective 
novels will be disappointed 
to find that The Listerdale 
Mystery (Cotitns, 7/6) is a 
collection of short stories. For 
one thing there is no Hercule 
Poirot to strut upon the stage, 
for another Mrs. CHRIsTIE is 
happier and more at home in 
the long than in the short 
story. Indeed two or three 
of these tales, notably “A 
Fruitful Sunday ” and “The 
Golden Ball,” are conspicu- 
ously lacking in distinction. 
The best yarns of a rather 
unsatisfying dozen are “Swan 
Song” and “Sing a Song of 
Sixpence ”’ ; in these two stories 
Mrs. CHRISTIE shows traces of 
the art which has made so 
many of us her debtors. 


A Valuable Record. 








given for failing to place it in any definite category. The 
anonymous author tells us that she has written her 
son’s story here from diaries sent home after his death 
on active service in Central Africa; yet there are things 
in the book about people, apparently, still living that 
it is difficult to believe would see the light in this man- 
ner if they were true. In spite of the irritation these 
difficulties set up it must be acknowledged that there 
is considerable charm in this very slight story of John, 
who goes out to Africa coffee planting, learns to love 
the sweet spirit of the dead woman who had lived in 
his house making it beautiful, and so finds himself un- 
able to care for the girl of his mother’s choice who comes 
out, well-chaperoned, to visit him. The descriptions of 
John’s daily life, of the plantation and its work and of 
the natives, are remarkable. Lydia, the English girl, and 
Mitchell, John’s neighbour, move and breathe. John himself 
never quite comes alive for me. 








Day by day sound reasons 
exist for gratitude not only to The Times photographers, 
but also to those who select the subjects for the camera. 
Great Britain, Her Beauty and Achievements (THe TIMES 
AND Evans BroTHERS) contains photographs that are 
supremely artistic and of real historical significance. 
And the price of this delightful collection is half-a-crown. 








Mr. Punch in the West End. 


The Exhibition of Original Work of Living “ Punch” 
Artists, which has recently been on show at the “Punch” 
Offices, is now on view at the Galleries of Messrs. Thos. 
Agnew & Sons, Ltd., 43, Old Bond Street, W.1., until 
July 14, from 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Admission is free, but 
Catalogues will be for sale (price One Shilling), the pro- 
ceeds being devoted to the funds of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution. 
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